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Last  October  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
asked  to  spend  a  week-end  with  friends  in 
Virginia.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  get  into  an 
entirely  new  environment  and  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  Upper  James,  fresh  from  the  tops 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  that  restful 
extra  season  of  the  year  bountiful  Nature  has 
provided  us  with  and  that  we  have  pictur¬ 
esquely  named  “Indian  Summer”1;  when  the 
rich  crimson  foliage — glossy  and  glistening — 
of  both  the  sweet  and  the  black  gum  trees,  the 
towering  yellow  cottonwoods,  the  small,  dark 
red  dogwoods,  and  a  great  variety  of  oaks, 
made  a  perfect  riot  of  color  against  the  sky’s 
impenetrable  depths  of  blue.  When  there  was 

1  The  question  has  often  been  discussed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  title  of  “Indian  summer,”  as  applied  to  a  beautiful  portion 
of  our  autumnal  season.  Dr.  Doddridge  gives  us  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  original  significance,  or,  at  least,  of  an  association 
with  it,  which  would  make  a  feeling  of  dread  rather  than  of 
romance  its  most  striking  suggestion.  He  says  that  to  a  back¬ 
woodsman  the  term  in  its  original  import  would  cause  a  chill  of 
horror.  The  explanation  is  as  follows :  The  white  settlers  on 
the  frontiers  found  no  peace  from  Indian  alarms  and  onsets  save 
in  the  winter.  From  spring  to  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  the 
settlers,  cooped  up  in  the  forts,  or  ever  at  watch  in  their  fields, 
had  no  security  or  comfort.  The  approach  of  winter  was  hailed 
as  a  jubilee  in  cabin  and  farm,  with  bustle  and  hilarity.  But 
after  the  first  set-in  of  winter  aspects  came  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  of  warm,  smoky,  hazy  weather,  which  would  tempt  the 
Indians — as  if  a  brief  return  of  summer — to  renew  their  incur¬ 
sions  on  the  frontiers.  The  season,  then,  was  an  “Indian  sum¬ 
mer”  only  for  blood  and  mischief.  So  the  spell  of  warm  open 
weather,  of  melting  snows,  in  the  latter  part  of  February — a 
premature  spring — was  a  period  of  dread  for  the  frontiersmen. 
It  was  called  the  “pawwawing  days,”  as  the  Indians  were  then 
holding  their  incantations  and  councils  for  rehearsing  for  their 
spring  war-parties. — Winsor’s  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,”  Vol.  1,  p.  319. 
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that  mellow  warmth,  that  fascinating  softness 
in  the  air,  yet  tempered  with  just  enough  cool¬ 
ness  to  make  an  open  fire  feel  comfortable  and 
cosy;  especially  on  returning  from  an  early 
morning  stroll  among  the  first  fallen  leaves 
with  the  sparkling  frost  still  crisp  on  them. 
And  again  late  in  the  day — after  driving  along 
a  road  that  was  the  King’s  Highway,  then  the 
State  road,  before  the  canal,  and  later  the  rail¬ 
road  made  it  of  less  use  (but  now  a  bonny  old 
road  bordered  with  wild  plums,  wild  cherry  and 
cedar  trees,  wild  grape  vines,  Virginia  creepers, 
and  trumpet  vines) — hearing  the  mother  par¬ 
tridge,  whose  covey  we  had  scattered,  calling 
her  brood  back  to  safety ;  and  anon,  “jumping” 
Br’er  Rabbit,  who,  likely  as  not,  was  having  a 
“leetle  confabulation  wid  ole  Br’er  Fox.” 

The  restful  night  in  the  old  guest  chamber; 
the  awakening  to  hear  once  again  the  familiar 
wild  notes  of  the  cardinal  bird,  the  cawing  of 
wary  old  crows  from  the  distant  pine  tops,  and 
the  sweet  trillings  of  a  mocking  bird  in  an 
aspen  by  my  window,  were  all  conducive  to 
thoughts  of  peace  and  happiness — so  “far  from 
the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.”  Yet  right 
about  here  came  strife  and  cruelty  enough 
towards  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 

In  order  to  assimilate  the  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  one  must  fully  appreciate  what  Vir- 


ginia — the  Old  Dominion — really  was  in  Colo¬ 
nial  times. 

The  great  river  flowing  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  was  called  by  the  allied  Indians, 
“Powat-hanne,”  signifying  “the  stream  of 
wealth  or  fruitfulness,”  but  corrupted  into 
“Powhatan”;  and  from  which  their  powerful 
Sachem  took  his  name.  It  was,  however, 
promptly  named  the  James  by  the  first  settlers, 
in  honor  of  their  royal  master,  King  James  I 
of  England,  just  as  they  very  happily  named 
the  two  capes  which  mark  our  greatest  natural 
gateway  to  the  ocean,  in  honor  of  the  King’s 
two  sons — Prince  Charles  and  Prince  Henry; 
and  again  Point  Comfort  on  account  of  the 
good  channel.  That  vast  territory,  with  its 
natural  tributaries  to  Chesapeake  Bay — the 
Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  Pamunkey 
and  the  Powhattan — was  to  the  Indians  the 
richest  part  of  this  country,  as  it  also  was  to 
the  Virginia  planters. 

Since  the  Revolution  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement,  except  where  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  stamped  out  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  it  seemed  imperative  to  transfer  the 
the  scene  of  operations  to  Virginia,  which  was 
still  a  treasure  house  of  Colonial  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Therefore,  Clinton,  knowing  how 
well  he  could  depend  upon  Arnold  as  a 
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marauder,  selected  this  renegade  general  to 
command  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
was  “to  steal  tobacco,  etc.”  (which  the  world 
craved  even  then),  and  make  no  endeavors 
whatever  to  bring  the  people  of  Virginia  back 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Virginia  was  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
an  invasion ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Arnold  inflicted  incalculable  injuries — de¬ 
stroying  military  stores,  public  archives  in 
Richmond,  and  especially  damaging  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  private  citizens,  against  all  of  whom 
he  raved  and  ranted  incessantly,  because  all 
his  attempts  to  ruin  his  country  had  brought 
him  naught  but  imperishable  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Abject  fear  for  his  own  safety,  and 
knowledge  of  Washington’s  anxiety  for  his 
capture,  lent  all  speed,  cruelty  and  wanton¬ 
ness  to  his  movements,  which  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  reflected  in  the  actions  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  This  incidentally — in  the  course  of 
events — led  to  the  anecdote  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  Rock  Castle 
(Goochland  County)  is  in  a  paper  by  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  of  “Westover,”2  on  the  Lower 
James,  in  his  “Progress  to  the  Mines — a  diary 

-  Westover,  in  Charles  City  county,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  noted  places  in  Virginia.  The  plantation  was  first  the 
property  of  a  family  named  Paulett;  was  sold  to  Theodorick 
Bland  (whose  tomb  remains  near  the  Westover  house,  in  what 
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of  this  trip  as  of  September  20,  1732.”  “Here 
I  found  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  was  packing  up 
her  baggage  with  a  design  to  follow  up  her 
husband  the  next  day,  who  had  gone  to  a  new 
settlement  in  Goochland.  Both  he  and  she  had 
been  about  seven  years  persuading  themselves 
to  remove  to  that  retired  country,  though  they 
had  two  strong  arguments  of  health  and  in¬ 
terests  for  so  doing.” 

Bradley  S.  Johnson,  Esq.,  whose  guest  I  was, 
writes  me :  “Colonel  Byrd  was  a  great  old  chap 
for  making  trips  to  spy  out  the  land  and  grab 
it  if  good.  Witness  his  grabbing  the  site  of 
Richmond,  which  he  founded,  when  the  first 
patentee,  Thos.  Stigges,  allowed  his  patent  to 
lapse.  Thinking  he  had  iron  mines  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  he  started  on  this  trip  to  Mr.  Chiswell’s, 
on  the  Pamunkey  River,  to  learn  how  to  make 
iron.”  It  was  on  September  20,  1732,  that  he 
arrived  at  the  Randolphs  at  Tuckahoe,  which 
is  twenty-five  miles  below  Rock  Castle;  so 
the  old  part  of  the  house,  with  its  wainscoted 


was  formerly  the  yard  of  Westover  church),  and  was  by  him 
sold  to  Col.  William  Byrd,  first  of  that  name  and  descended 
to  his  son.  Col.  William  Byrd,  the  founder  of  Richmond,  who 
collected  here,  at  Westover,  the  largest  private  library  in 
America;  a  library  containing  3,625  volumes.  From  the  second 
William  Byrd  the  estate  passed  to  his  son  William,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  Virginia  regiment  during  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
The  estate  was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  this  last  William  Byrd.  The 
present  house  was  bjiilt  in  1737. 

In  January,  1781,  the  British  forces,  under  Arnold,  landed 
here  on  their  way  to  Richmond.  Cornwallis  crossed  the  river 
here,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Yorktown. — W.  G.  Stannard’s  “Notes 
on  a  Journey  on  the  James,”  p.  8. 
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rooms  and  staircase,  was  built  by  Colonel  Tar- 
leton  Fleming  prior  to  1732.3 

When  Mr.  Rutherford  (Mrs.  Johnson’s 
father)  came  into  possession  of  this  estate  in 
1854,  he  added  a  front  double  wing  to  the 
house. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  older  part 
of  the  house  has  open  fireplaces  for  wood, 
while  in  the  new  portion  are  English  hod- 
grates,  for  burning  soft  cannel  coal.  This 
was  brought  in  barges  down  the  Old  James 
River  Canal,  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  trans¬ 
ported  in  enormous  trains  of  steel  cars  from 
the  Virginia  mines  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  road-bed  of  which  is 
laid  on  the  bed  of  the  old  canal.  Yet  the  coal 
is  still  delivered  at  the  old  station,  “Rock 
Castle,”  that  was  a  canal  boat  station  before 
the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  and  the  filling-in 
of  the  canal  and  its  otherwise  conversion  to 
a  railroad. 

Thomas  Jefferson — son  of  a  Randolph 
of  Tuckahoe — was  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1781,  and  it  was  to  catch  him  together  with 
the  legislators,  who  had  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Charlottesville,  that  Colonel  Tarleton  started 
on  his  raid.  Mr.  Johnson’s  own  narrative  is 
too  graphic  to  change  one  iota.  He  says: 

3  Tarleton  has  always  been  a  family  name  of  the  Fleming’s. 
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“When  Tarleton  got  to  ‘Castle  Hill,’  about 
twenty  miles  from  Charlottesville,  its  owner, 
Colonel  Rives,  the  ancestor  of  Arnelie  Rives, 
the  authoress  (I  prefer  not  to  think  of  her  as 
Princess),  detained  him  with  a  Virginia  break¬ 
fast — julep,  fried  ham ;  julep,  corn  batter  bread ; 
julep,  broiled  chicken,  I  reckon;  while  his 
daughter  rode  at  speed  to  warn  Jefferson  and 
the  other  rebels;  and  when  the  Red  Colonel 
got  to  Charlottesville — red  in  face  from  juleps, 
red  in  coat,  and  red  with  anger,  his  quarry 
was  hid  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  old  Alber- 
marle.  So  it  does  not  take  much  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture  Col.  Tarleton’s  humor  on  his 
return  from  his  fruitless  hunt  after  the  ‘Red 
Fox,’  and  when  he  reached  ‘Elk  Hill,’  then 
the  property  of  the  ‘Red  Fox,’4  (now  owned 
by  my  friend  Thos.  Stokes),  he  committed 
outrages  such  as  I  never  read  of  in  modern 
history;  burned  all  the  buildings,  cut  down 
all  the  fruit  trees,  killed  all  the  cattle,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  out  the  tongues 
of  the  horses.  After  thus  letting  off  the  fires 
of  his  wrath,  he  visited  Rock  Castle  and  see¬ 
ing  the  Fleming  arms,  which  had  his  quar¬ 
tered  on  them,  he  cut  them  down  from  the 
wall  with  his  sabre,  saying  ‘I’ll  have  no  damn 
rebel  carrying  my  arms.’  ”  5 

4  i.  e.,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

5  Another  young  officer  at  Philadelphia,  whose  part  in  the 
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I  take  it  this  must  have  been  about  June, 
1781;  and  Tarleton’s  force,  consisting  of  180 
cavalry  and  70  light  horse,  was  evidently  made 
up  largely  from  the  blooded  stock  of  race 
horses  taken  from  Virginia  plantations,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  James. 
These  cruel  raids  and  dashes  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  had  General  Greene’s  advice 
been  heeded;  for,  in  passing  through  Virginia 
the  winter  before,  to  take  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South,  he  urged  the  precaution^ 
removing  such  fine  stock  from  the  possible 
raids  of  the  enemy ;  but  unfortunately  his  great 
perspicacity  passed  unheeded. 

war  was  not  unnoted,  was  Banastre  Tarleton.  Born  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  he  forsook,  like  Andre, 
the  compting-room  for  the  army,  and  when  the  contest  began 
obtained  a  cornetcy  of  dragoons.  Sir  W.  Erskine  was  his  first 
patron ;  afterwards  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  prized  and  promoted 
him.  Well  but  heavily  made,  with  large  muscular  legs,  a  good 
soldier’s  face,  dark  complexion,  small,  piercing,  black  eyes,  about 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  a  capital  horseman,  he  was 
the  very  model  of  a  partisan  leader.  At  this  time  he  was  but 
about  twenty-one,  and  though  Howe  did  not  employ  cavalry 
much,  was  always  vigorous  and  active;  “When  not  riding  races 
with  Major  Gwynne  on  the  commons,  making  love  to  the  ladies.” 
In  England  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  excesses;  and  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  speech  from  the  box  of  a  theatre  about  one  of  his  own 
kindred  was  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  his  “flow  of  spirits  and 
unrestrained  tongue.”  At  the  Mischianza  his  equipage  bespoke 
the  man.  His  device  was  a  light  dragoon;  his  motto,  swift, 
vigilant,  and  bold — and  his  squire’s  name  was  Heart.  On  his 
return  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  his  native  place,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  whip  circles;  now 
jesting  at  Fox’s  swollen  legs,  now  taking  the  odds  from  Sheridan 
that  Pitt  will  not  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1795.  Despite  his  distinguished  services  he  was  coldly 
received  by  George  III.,  who  less  regarded  how  his  soldiers 
fought  than  how  they  voted.*  An  ill-advised  boast,  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  of  influence,  that  he  had  not  only  slain  more 
men  in  America,  but  had  more  nearly  approached  the  feats  of 

*  Tarleton,  it  is  said,  has  been  honored  with  a  private  conference,  in  which  hi* 
Majesty  took  no  other  notice  of  his  services  than  just  to  say  "  Weil,  Colonol  Tarleton. 
vou  have  been  in  a  great  manv  actions,  had  a  great  many  escapes."—  M.  8..  London 
Fob.  «  1789. 
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It  is  matter  of  history  how  General  Wayne, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Line  rapidly  moving 

South  in  the  spring  of  ’81  to  support  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  assisted  in  cutting  Tarleton’s  legion  off 
from  its  main  command.  For  this  reason 
Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Tarle¬ 
ton’s  rescue,  and  when  the  British  troops  were 
4  / 

Proculus  in  Gaul  than  any  other  soldier  in  the  royal  army,  so 
incensed  his  hearer  that  she  determined  he  should  lose  his  seat 
at  the  nesrt  election — and  she  carried  her  point.  Tarleton’s 
reputation  for  cool  but  reckless  daring  attended  him  in  England. 
When  a  mob  threatened  Devonshire  House,  he  quietly  threw 
up  a  window  and  said,  “My  good  fellows,  if  you  grow  riotous, 
I  shall  really  be  obliged  to  talk  to  you.”  They  immediately 
dispersed.  In  1798  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ancaster,  and  in  1817  was  a  major-general,  but  not  on  active 
service.  He  always  maintained,  till  the  event  falsified  his  judg¬ 
ment,  that  Wellington  would  fail  in  Portugal.  On  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  George  IV.  he  was  made  a  Baronet  and  K.  B.  His 
fortunes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  continually  prosperous; — on 
the  5th  of  September,  1798,  he  writes  from  Sussex:  “I  have 
thought  proper  to  proceed  to  Lord  R.  Spencer’s  friendly  man¬ 
sion,  for  two  purposes :  to  read,  and  to  subsist  for  nothing — 
being  very,  very  poor.”  The  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
represents  him  in  a  martial  attitude  on  the  battlefield.  His  own 
figure  is  finely  drawn ;  but  the  horses  are  outrageously  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  nature,  and  fully  warranted  the  contemporaneous  criti¬ 
cism  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  production : 

“Lo!  Tarleton  dragging  on  his  boot  so  tight! 

His  horses  feel  a  godlike  rage. 

And  long  with  Yankees  to  engage — 

I  think  I  hear  them  snorting  for  the  fight. 

“Behold  with  fire  each  eyeball  glowing! 

I  wish,  indeed,  their  manes  so  flowing 
Were  more  like  hair — ;the  brutes  had  been  as  good 
If,  flaming  with  such  classic  force. 

They  had  resembled  less  that  horse 
Call’d  Trojan — and  by  Greeks  composed  of  wood.” 

Tarleton’s  ravages  in  America  have  made  his  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  many  regions;  but  an  exception  may  be  cited  to  his 
general  reputation  in  Jefferson’s  testimony  to  the  care  he  gave 
to  the  house  of  Monticello  when  it  was  in  his  power. 

This  picturesque  sketch  of  Tarleton  is  from  “  Life  of  Major  John  Andre  ”  (p.  147 ), 
by  Winthrop  Sargent,  whose  historical  essays  will  endure  though  their  author  was  cut 
off  long  before  his  prime.  After  venting  his  anger  in  this  cruel  and  wanton  manner  at 
Rock  Castle.  Tarleton  then  rode  over  to  join  Arnold  and  the  others  who  had  moved  „uwn 
to  Richmond— A.  M.  H. 
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reunited,  they  marched  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  James,  burning  Richmond,  crossing  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  York  River. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  having  in  mind  the  orders 
of  the  ministry,  through  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to 
establish  a  permanent  military  and  naval  post 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake,  selected 
Yorktown,  and  not  Portsmouth,  as  it  was 
feared  he  would,  and  which  was  mo^jt  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  numerically  small  forces  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Being  hotly  pursued  and  outmanoeu¬ 
vred  by  the  fine  strategy  of  Wayne  and  La 
Fayette,  they  cut  him  off  at  Yorktown  and 
held  him  at  bay  through  September,  awaiting 
the  timely  arrival  of  Washington  and  the  allies 
who  most  effectually  bottled  him  up. 

The  prime  military  genius  displayed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne  in  this  campaign,  and  later  in  the 
Georgia  campaign — and,  of  course,  also  taken 
in  connection  with  his  previously  brilliant 
record  in  the  Revolution — were  undoubtedly 
among  the  more  important  reasons  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  appointing  him  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
April,  1792. 

It  was  rather  odd  that  I  should  hear  this 
tale  told  in  the  old  wainscoted  room  while 
gazing  at  the  place  on  the  wall  over  the 
mantlepiece  where  the  Tarleton-Fleming  es- 
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cutcheon  hung,  and  that,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  before,  almost  to  a  day — 
October  19,  1781 — and  very  likely  it  was  just 
such  a  balmy  Indian  summer  day,  Colonel 
Tarleton6  saw  his  vanquished  dragoons,  with 
their  colors  cased,  marched  past  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  troops,  while  the  British  drum¬ 
mers  beat  “The  world  turned  upside  down.” 

®  In  the  progress  of  the  royal  army  through  the  state  of 
Virginia  the  preceding  summer,  they  practised  the  most  abomin¬ 
able  enormities,  plundering  negroes  and  horses  from  almost 
every  plantation,  and  reducing  the  country  to  ruin.  Among  the 
prodigious  assemblage  of  spectators  at  the  time  of  surrender 
were  a  number  of  planters,  searching  for  the  property  which 
had  been  thus  purloined  from  their  estates.  The  famous 
Colonel  Tarleton,  mounted  on  a  horse  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  noble  apppearance,  while  riding  in  company  with  several 
French  officers  with  whom  he  was  to  dine,  was  met  by  a 
gentleman,  who  instantly  recognized  the  animal  as  his  own 
property.  Tarleton  was  stopped,  and  the  horse  peremptorily 
demanded ;  observing  a  little  hesitation,  the  British  General 
O’Harra,  who  was  present,  said,  “You  had  better  give  him  his 
horse,  Tarleton,”  on  which  the  colonel  dismounted,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  the  horse  to  the  original  proprietor;  after  which,  being 
remounted  on  a  very  miserable  animal,  he  rejoined  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  French  officers  were  greatly  surprised  that  he 
should  be  so  humbly  mounted.  The  British  prisoners  were  all 
sent  off  yesterday,  conducted  by  a  party  of  militia  on  their  way 
to  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  I  have  this  day  vis¬ 
ited  the  town  of  York  to  witness  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
siege.  It  contains  about  sixty  houses;  some  of  them  are  ele¬ 
gant,  many  of  them  are  greatly  damaged  and  some  totally 
ruined,  being  shot  through  in  a  thousand  places  and  honey¬ 
combed  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces.  Rich  furniture  and  books 
were  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  carcases  of  men  and 
horses  half-covered  with  earth,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  and 
horror  beyond  description.  The  earth  in  many  places  is  thrown 
up  into  mounds  by  the  force  of  our  shells,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
point  to  a  spot  where  a  man  could  have  reported  for  safety. — 
Dr.  Thacher’s  Military  Tournal  of  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  29 2. 
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